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Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., October 1900. 

The pupils remaining- in the institution July 1,1899, numbered 118; 
admitted during the year, 32; since admitted, 39; total, 189. Under 
instruction since July 1, 1899, 120 males, 09 females. Of these, 134 
have been in the college department, representing 31 States, the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, Canada, and Ireland, and .55 in the primary depart¬ 
ment. Thirty-live of those pupils were admitted as bencticiaries from 
the District of Columbia under your order, and 60 were admitted to 
the collegiate department under the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved August 30,1890. A list of the names of the pupils connected 
with the institution since July 1, 1899, will be found appended to this 
report. 

HEALTH. 

(rencral good health has prevailed during the year, with but one 
serious exception. In June last one of our college students was found 
to bo suffering from an attack of appendicitis. 

Through the courtesy of our attending physician, Dr. Shute, free 
admission was obtained for him into the Columbian University Hos¬ 
pital, whore he was successfully operated upon b^’ Dr. P. Carr. 
After a few weeks’ skillful nursing under the kind care of Miss A. G. 
Odell, superintendent of the hospital, the young man was able to 
return to his home in Pennsylvania, and he is now pursuing his studios 
satisfactorily. 


COURSES OF instruction. 

In our report of last year a detailed account of the courses of study 
in all the departments of the institution was given. T’hose courses 
remain unchanged, and it is thought unnecessary to repeat a descrip¬ 
tion of them in this report. 


LECTURES. 

As an adjunct to the regular courses of study it has been the custom 
for several years for the professors, instructors, normal fellows, and 
members of the senior class of the college to give courses of lectures 
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to tho students and pupils during the winter. These have been as 
follows the past year: 

IX THE COLLEGE. 

The Philippine CJuestion, by President Gallandet. 

Marriaf'e, hv Professor Fay. 

Salem Witchcraft, by Professor Hotchkiss. 

The IMariner’s Compass—Sailing by Compass, by Professor Draper. 

Coal and some of its Products, by Professor Ely. 

England and the Transvaal, by Professor Hall. 

Richelieu, by Mr. Fay. 

Chinese Customs, hy'Professor Day. 

IX THE KENDALL SCHOOL. 

Adventures of Ulysses, by Mr. Denison. 

The United States Navy m 1812, and 

Old Colonial Manners and Customs, by Mr. Ballard. 

King Alfred the Great, by Mr. Kiesel. 

The Surrender of Burgoyue, by Mr. Bryant. 

The Yellow Bird, by iMr. Dobyns. 

Reminiscenc.es of the Siianish-Amorican War, by Mr. Milligan. 

Arabian Ishglits, by Mr. Wheeler. 

Flute and Violin, by IMr. Long. 

.lolm Gilpin’s Hide, and 

The Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow, by VIiss jMarshall. 

Tlie Niobolungenlied, by Miss Prager. 

The Yellow Dwarf and the White Cat, by Miss Taylor. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Ill 1893. ill couipliaiicc with a rocoiiiiiiciidation from the conference 
of principals, and a petition from the alumni association of this college, 
the purpose was announced of organizing and developing a technical 
department, provided the demand for such a school was made evident 
by the presence of a sullicient number of students desirous of pursu¬ 
ing technical courses of study. 

4'his demand has not lieeii pressed as earnestly as was expected; Imt 
within the past year special courses have licen arranged for several 
students in floriculture, agricultural chemistry, electrical engineer¬ 
ing, and civil engineering. 

A graduate of the college of the cla.ss of 1899 has pursued a year’s 
study as a graduate student iu chemistry, to tit himself the better to 
take an extended training in that branch of science in the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology. 

A paper on tho relations of our college to technical education, pre¬ 
pared by Professor Draper, a graduate of tho college, and for more 
than twenty years a member of its faculty, which was read at a con¬ 
vention of cleiif-mutes held last summer at dacksonville, Ill., discusses 
the subject in so thoughtful and comprehensive a manner^ that it 
seems proper to bring nis suggestions to tho attention of Congress 
and tho general public. The paper will be found in tho appendix to 
this report. 

CHANGES IN THE CORl’S OF OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 

Miss Mary T. G. Cordon resigned her position as teacher of speech 
last spring and completed in June last a continuous service of forty 
years in tho institution. Miss Cordon’s record has been a remarkable 
one. 
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In September, 1860, she took the position of teacher of the blind, 
instructing the eight blind cliildren, then connected with the institu¬ 
tion, in music, as well as in their literaiy studies. 

She performed those duties successfully for five years, when our 
blind department was discontinued, ^liss Gordon then became a 
teacher of the deaf and taught classes under the manual method Avith 
marked success for thirteen years, or until 1878. 

She then pursued a course of training in the oral method, and for 
twenty-two years has been a successful teacher of speech in our Ken¬ 
dall School. 

In 18111, Avhen our normal department was organized, the duty of 
instructing the normal stiulents in the art of teaching speech to the 
deaf was confided to Miss Gordon, and she has been as successful in 
this important Avork as in all her other labors. 

We need hardly say that Miss Gordon’s retirement, rendered neces¬ 
sary as it Avas by somcAvhat impaired health, is a source of regret to 
all connected Avith the institution. 

Miss Ellen Gordon, Avho has occupied the difficult and responsible 
position of matron for eighteen years, resigned last spring anci retired 
in June. 

Though the years of her .service in the institution have been less in 
number than those of her sister, she is deserving of equal honor for 
the faithfulness and devotion Avith Avhieh she has ahvays discharged 
her duties, and her departure from among us is equally regretted. 

All those Avho arc familiar Avith the internal workings of an estab¬ 
lishment like this are aAvare hoAV constant and exhausting the de¬ 
mands arc on the time and strength of a faithful matron; and they 
Avill understand hoAV great praise it is of one occupying this position 
to saj' she has filled it fidly and Avell. This can be said most trulj' of 
Miss Ellen Gordon. 

Both these ladies carry Avith them in their retirement the Avarm 
regard and sincere respect of their many friends on Kendall Green. 

Miss May Martin, a graduate of our college in ISho, Avho has since 
September of that year rendered mo.st intelligent and acceptable serv¬ 
ice as an instructor in our college and .school, resigned her position last 
June, and aauxs married during the summer to a A'ory worthy graduate 
of the college, of the class of 1868. 

The loss of her services is a matter of sincere regret, and she has 
the best Avishes of all connected Avith the Institution for her future 
happiness. 

Miss Elizabeth Feet, of Ncav York, a daughter of the late Dr. Isaac 
LeAvis Feet, long and favorably knoAvn as the principal of the Ncav 
York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, has been appointed to fill the A^acancy 
last referred to. 

Miss Feet has had a lifelong intimacy Avith the deaf, and experience 
as a teacher in the Rhode Island school, and brings to her position 
here qualities which give promise of entire success. 

Miss Emma Fope, a graduate of our normal department in IBbl, Avho 
served with success as a teacher in our Kendall school for a year and 
then took a position as an instructor in the Fennsyh’ania Institution 
for the Deaf, Avhich she has filled creditably for fiiA’c Amars, has been 
appointed as a teacher of speech in our Kendall school. There is every 
reason to expect that she Avill till this position satisfactorily. 

Miss M 3 a-tle M. Ellis, of Illinois, avIio has had several years’ expori- 
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once in the domestic management of the Kansas and Illinois institu¬ 
tions for deaf-mutes, has been appointed matron. She comes to us 
with the strongest possible recommendations of exceptional fitness for 
her work, and it is felt that our institution is fortunate in securing the 
services of one who has made so creditable a record elsewhere. 

EXEKCISES OF TRESENTATION DAY, 

The annual public exercises of the college took place on Wednesda}', 
the 2d of IVIay. 

The llev. Henry N. Couden, chaplain of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, ofi'ered the opening prayer. 

The essays of the academic class were as follows; 

Orations .—Some Animal Friends, I'lthcl Z. Taylor, Colorado; The Advance of 
Science in the I’resent Century, Owen G. Carroll, Iowa; A Kiddle, EmmaJI. Prager, 
Pennsylvania; The Conquests of Christiatdty, Littleton A. Loiif;, Kentucky; The 
Spirit of Sidney I.anier’s Poetry, James W. Sowell, Alabama; Athletics, Albertus 
W^ornstaff, Ohio; Nature in Virgil, Cloa G. I.amson, Oliio. 

lUssertations ,—A Curiosity Shop, Deborah II. Marshall, Connecticut; The Child¬ 
hood of the Deaf, Gertrude Parker, Delaware. 

During the intermission an original poem entitled “Beatrice,” b 3 ' 
Miss Maj" Martin, of the class of 18!)5, a candidate for the degree of 
M. A., was recited orally by Miss Grace Okie, of the junior class, and 
rendered in signs at the same time by Miss Annie M. Lindstrom, of the 
same class. 

Candidates for degrees as recommended by the faculty were then 
presented as follows: 

For the degree of master of arts {Normal FcIIoh-.s ).—Ashbel W. Dobyns, B. A., Mill- 
saps College; Laurance E. Milligan, B. A., Illinois College; Frank R. Wheeler, M. A., 
Brown University; Martha C. Bell, M. S., Synodical College, Missouri; Adelaide 
H. Pybas, B. S., Southwestern Baptist University, Tennessee. 

May Martin, B. A., Gallaudet College; Daniel Picard, B. A., Gallaudet College. 

For the degree of bachelor of arts .—Owen George Carrell, Cloa Georgetta Lamson, 
Littleton Alva Long, Emma Matilda Prager, James William Sowell, Ethel Zoe Tay¬ 
lor, Albertus Wornstaff. 

For the degree of bachelor of letters .—Deborah Lloyt Marshall, Gertrude Parker. 

Hon. John B. Wight, secretary of the board, tlien announced that 
the directors had voted to confer the honorary degree of doctor of 
humane letters on the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., vicar of St. Ann’s 
Church for Deaf-Mutes in New York City, in recognition of his lon^ 
years of successful effort for the moral elevation of the adult deaf- 
mutes of our country. 

Dr. Gallaudet, who was present, and taken entirely by surprise by 
the action of the board, expressed his deep appreciation of the honor 
conferred. 

Pre.sident Gallaudet then introduced the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, D. D., 
secretary of the Peabody and Slater Educational Boards, who spoke 
as follows: 

DOCTOR CURRY’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen: A little over forty years ago, in the Smithson¬ 
ian Institution, I made my first, and up to this time last, address liefore an institution 
of learning in this city. A friend, who is on the platform, while I spoke plain prose, 
at that time entertained the audience with a delightful poem on mistakes. lie has 
illustrated in prose this afternoon what he so delightfully taught in poetry some forty 
years ago, for I believe it is largely through Ids influence as a director in this insti¬ 
tution that the mistake has been committed of inviting me to stand before you this 
afternoon. Although he may have made a mistake, I wish to say to these young 
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people here that they have not made a mistake in becoming students of this great 
institution. 

I congratulate you from the bottom of my heart that you have been permitted to 
enjoy the instruction of the able faculty; to breathe the atmosiihere, so fragrant and 
elevating, of this noble institution, and that you have had your minds and hearts so 
developed by the influences that have prevailed here that you will go out, when 
you do go out, meeting the duties and the responsibilities of life far better jirepared 
than you could possibly have otherwise been if you had remained in your own 
homes, or if you had, I venture to say, gone to other institutions than this of which 
you are honored and favored students. I again congratulate you, and, familiar as I 
am with schools and colleges and commencement and presentation occasions, I say, 
in the sincerity of my heart, that I have never been permitted to witness exercises 
which have been more interesting and inspiring than this which I have enjoyed 
here to-day. 

I saw one lady just now beginning to applaud that sentiment, and I thought you 
all would have shared with me in the joy of the occasion. 

Of these essays to which I have listened I need not, of course, speak in detail, but I 
can not fail to mention what has impressed me particularly. The lirst essay which 
was repeated to us was what I might call the kinship with nature; and I was ])ar- 
ticularly delighted with the fact that, while ears may be closed with some, the eye 
is still open to receive knowledge and imjiression, and that those who are deprived 
of one sense can at least be placed in the enjoyment of what nature so liberally siiji- 
plies for the enjoyment of human beings and for the elevation of our race. 

People often laugh at me because among the books which I recommend to students 
and legislators and le.arned professors is Black Beauty, and I don’t think that any¬ 
one should bo permitted to receive a diploma until that person has been made familiar 
with the teachings of Black Beauty. 

That beautiful and exquisite and scholarly interpretation of Virgil thrilled me from 
head to toe, and I wondered if all the.se students were made so familiar with both 
ancient and modern poetry. And I was pleased to learn that an Alabama friend— 
I wish he knew that I am an Alabamian as well as himself—has written so well about 
the poetry of a man who, in my humble judgment, before a gener.ation shall pass 
will be placed among the chief poets of the_ English language, not onl^ in this coun¬ 
try, but in our mother country of Great Britain. I mean Sidney Lanier, and I am 
almost tempted to use the time allotted to me in speaking of him whose life was made 
up, it is true, of physical suffering beyond compare, and yet who enjoyed, far beyond 
what most people have ever enjoyed, the creations of poetry and music, and that 
w'hich is better than poetry and music, the creations of love. 

You are going to have a vacation before many weeks. I was reminded, w'hile sit¬ 
ting here and looking over the programme, of the first vacation that I ever had when 
I went to school. The first schoolhouse where I matriculated W'as a little log cabin 
about 18 by 20 feet, without pictures, without blackboard, without desk, without ink 
wells—absolutely devoid of all the equipments with which you have been .so liberally 
supplied—and I could not refrain from thinking that if I had had the advantages 
that you have I might have been of some little worth in this lyorld in which I have 
been placed. But when we wanted vacation how did we get it? I don’t want you 
to practice that upon my friend here, because we had no nine months’ session then, 
but on a given day, agreed upon in advance, we brought long strings of mulberry 
bark to the schoolroom, and at a given signal the larger boys fell upon the teacher, 
caught him behind, and then took the mulberry bark, tied him hand and foot, bore 
him down to an adjacent stream, and ducked him until he had agreed to give us 
holiday. Please don’t treat him in that way. 

But my second teacher had migrated from the State of Maine down into the State 
of Georgia, and he had another and I suppo.se a New England mode of punishment. 
It certainly was not a Southern mode. He used to take a stick about that long 
[indicating], and he would take his knife and split it in the middle, without carrying 
it to the end, and then he would press it from both ends until it opened, and then he 
would put it upon our noses and make us stand like simpletons of degradation; and 
you will notice that my nose is sharper than yours. 

I congratulate you, I repeat, on the advantages that you have here in this magni¬ 
ficent school. It is an honor to our great country and an honor to our great city; 
and I am glad that the students come from so many different States, from the AVest 
and South, and the North, and New England, and elsewhere, to enjoy the rich 
advantages of this institution, and I thank God that such benefits and such advan¬ 
tages are bestowed upon those who have been deprived of the advantage of using 
what old John Bunyan called ear-gate for the reception of ideas and knowledge. 

I shall not be tempted into any eulogy upon education, or any description of its 
advantages. I recur just for the moment to my old boyish experience to illustrate 
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something of the advantages of education. Very often, when I was a boy—a few 
years ago—on muster (tays and election days people who were not as moral and 
temperate as they ought to have been indulged themselv'es to excess in what some 
people strangely call the “overjoyful,” and I have known those men under the 
influence of intoxicants to grow very courageous and think that they were able to 
coiKpier the lyhole world, and, as General IJarrison said in his inaugural, the rest of 
mankind besides. And I have seen them pull off their coats and roll uji their 
sleeves and swear that they could whiji their weight in wildcats; that they were the 
best men on the earth, and nobody was comparable to them in manhood and 
strength. Well, suppose they could have done it. Suppose they were able to whip 
their weight in wildcats. Was that manhood? Not at all. Manhood as the devel- 

nient of the physical nature, however desirable it may be, is not true manhood, 
because the brutes of the forest can develoii their physical powers far beyond what 
we can do. 

True manhood is to be found in the development of the moral and the intellectual 
nature, and those that stand oiitas the types and representatives of true manhood are 
not your Corbetts and your Sullivans, but your Gladstones, and Lincolns, and Lees, 
and those men and women that illustrate all human virtues and have developed their 
moral and intellectual nature to the very highest degree. 

I again tliiuik you, young ladies and j'oiing gentlemen, for the exquisite enjoyment 
winch you have furnished to at least one of your auditors this afternoon. 

The exorcises of the afternoon wore closed tvith the benediction by 
the Kev. Thomas Gallaudct, D. D., L. H. D., vicar of St. Ann’.s 
Church for Deaf-Mutes, New York City. 

Deg-reos wore conferred at the close of the term in accordance with 
the recommendations of presentation day. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The receipts and expenditures for the year under review will appear 
from the following detailed statements: 

SuPPOUT OF THE IxiSTITOTION. 


RECEII’TS. 


Balance from old account_§1,099.55 

From the Treasury of the 


United States. 65,000.00 

Board, tuition, and room rent. 3,233. 75 

Work in shop. 0.45 

Manual-labor fund. 500.00 


Old iron. 

Hay. 

Figs. 

Lewis J. Davi.s, treasurer 

Total. 


$27.20 
382.59 
97. 75 
1,000.00 


71,347. 29 


EXPENDITUUES. 


Salaries and wages. $39,963.32 

Improvements. 1,560.18 

Miscellaneous repairs. 1,207.61 

Household expen.ses, market¬ 
ing, etc. 3,258.91 

Meats..... 6,071.46 

Groceries. 3,118.08 

Bread. 1,606.30 

Butter and eggs. 2,131.01 

Medical attendance and nurs¬ 
ing . 837.90 

Telephone and electric clocks 90.54 

Furniture. 871.98 

Lumber. 407.08 

Drygoods. 498.38 

Gas. 1,294.90 

Paints, oils, etc. 327.72 

Fuel. 2,876.58 

Feed .. 876.56 

Medicines and chemicals_ 329.35 

Books, stationery, and school 
apparatus. 508.07 


Hardware. $286.12 

Plants, seeds, tools, etc. 416. 27 

Black.smithing. 138.51 

Carriage and carriage repairs. 309. 75 

Ice. 407.46 

Livestock. 315.00 

Incidental expenses. 236. 28 

Crockery, etc. 300.33 

Stamped envelopes. 63.60 

Auditing accounts. 300.00 

Printing, etc. 64. 22 

Gymmisium apparatus, etc.. 110.08 

Lectures. 130.00 

Entertainment of pupils. 90. 00 

Harness and harness repairs. 35. 75 

Botanical specimens for mu¬ 
seum . 2.50.00 

Balance. 51.99 


Total. 71,347. 29 
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Special Repairs. 


Received from the Treasury of the United States. $3,000.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Painting and whitewashing. $873. 91 

Plumbing, sewerage, etc. 996. 76 

Asphalt pavements. 108. 00 

Paper hanging. 347 . 56 

Repairing slate roofs. 91.49 

Labor. 682. 25 


Total. 3,000.00 


ESTIMATES FOR NEXT YEAR. 

The following- estimates for the fi.scal year ending June 30, 1902, 
have already lioen submitted: 

For the support of the institution, including salaries and incidental 
expenses, for books and illustrative apparatu.s, and for general repairs 
and improvements, §09,000. 

For repairs to the buildings of the institution, including plumbing 
and steam heating apparatus and for repairs to pav'cmcnts. §3,000. 

The moderate increase in the estimate for current expenses ovmr the 
amount apjiropriatcd for the present year is made necessary by the 
considerable addition to the number of our students which was author¬ 
ized by Congress in a provision of law in the sundry civil appropria¬ 
tion bill approved June O, 1900. 

No estimate for additional buildings has been submitted, but an 
enlargement of our accommodations will be necessary in the near 
future to provide for the full number allowed by law. 

A GOLD MEDAL FROM THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

An exhibit of pjhotographs and publications, from which a clear 
idea of the scope of the operations of the institution could be obtained, 
was prepared and forwarded to Paris more than a year ago through 
the commissioner of the United States for the exposition of 1900. 
The gratifying information has been received that a gold medal has 
been awarded to the in.stitution on account of this exhibit. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AT PARIS. 


It is well known that in connection with the e.Kposition of 1900 a 
series of international congresses was organized under the auspices of 
the French Government, toivhich persons interested in a great variety 
of subjects of public importance ivere invited. 

One of these congresses was “for the study of questions of educa- 
cation and assistance of deaf-mutes.” 

Considering it to bo fitting that this institution should be repre¬ 
sented at a meeting of such importance, the board authorized the 
president and the vice-president of the college faculty to attend the 
congress. 

_An account of the congress, presented to the board by the president, 
will bo found appended to this report. 

All of which is rcspectfullj’ submitted, bv order of the board of 
directors. 


Hon. E. A. Hitchcock, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


E. jM. Gallaudet, 

President. 











AFr'ENDIX. 


A. 

Retoet of the Pjiesidbnt on the International Congress at Paris. 

Kendall Green, Wmhmrjlon, D. C., Odoher S, 1900. 

Gentlemen: I liave the honor to report that, a.s authorized bj’ you, Professor Fay 
and I repaired to Paris early in August last to attend the International Congress for 
the Study of Questions of Kdueation and Assistance of Deaf-lVIutes, invited by the 
French Government to assemble in Paris on the Cth of that month. 

Assistant Professor Hall, of our college faculty, met us in Paris and attended with 
us all the meetings of the congress. 

The composition of this body wa.s interesting and unusual. It consisted of two 
sections, one composed of deaf-mutes, and tlie other of hearing jiersons, mostly 
teachers. The former had upward of 200 members; the latter something more than 
100 . 

The countries rejiresented were France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Ger¬ 
many, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Roumania, Norway, Great Britain, tlie United 
States of America, and Mexico. 

The preliminary arrangements for the congress, which required much labor and 
attention during many months, were in the hands of a committee at the head of 
whicli was Dr. I,adreit de Laciiarriere, an eminent medical man of Paris, who had 
been for thirty years theattendiiig physician of the national institution for deaf-mutes 
in tliat city. Dr. Lacharritiro was made president of the congress hy unanimous con¬ 
sent as a courteous recognition of ids arduous labors for its organization. He has 
never been a teacher of the deaf. 

I will not undertake to give with any fullness an account of the proceedings of the 
congress, for Professor Fay has done this in tlie American Annals of the Deaf, of 
which journal he is the editor. 

It will be suflicient for me to give you the papens presented to the congress by 
Professor Fay and myself, with a brief statement of the action of the congress in 
regard to methods. 

Tlie following paper, prepared originally in English, was read to the congress in 
French, and printed copies in English, German, and Italian were distributed among 
the members at tlie time of tlie reading; 

WHAT IS SPEECH WORTH TO THE DEAF? 

By Edward M. Gai.i.audet. 

No more important question than tliis commands the attention of educators of the 
deaf to-day. 

For the last twenty years enthusiastic and, no doubt, well-meaning men and 
women have been urging with ceaseless activity, botli in Europe and America, the 
universal adoption of the oral method, the ahoiition of all other methods, and the 
rigid prohibition of the use, in and out of school, of that language which is as natural 
to the deaf as speech to the hearing. 

The cry of these propagandists accomplished its first notable public result at Milan 
in 1880, when the partisan congress of that year and place shouted frantically for 
“la mdthode oralo pure.'’ 

It is the habit of these promoters of oral teaching to assert that the value of 
speech to the deaf is inestimable; that it is worth far more than anv other attain¬ 
ment possible to them; that no price is too great to pay for it; that with it the deaf 
may be fully restored to society; that they'ean become like “other people;” that 
they can enter schools and colleges for the hearing and engage in recitations therein 
without special assistance. 

10 
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Some have even gone so far as to claim, and this in a bill twice introduced into 
the Congress of the United States and favorably reported by a committee, that “it 
has been clearly i)roven that deaf children can learn articulate speech and language 
by the use of the eye for all practical purposes as well as children who hear can learn 
through the ear, provided they have this training in infancy and early childhood.” 

And those who make this claim seriously promise to impart to all deaf infants com¬ 
mitted to their care such facility in speech and lip reading as will enable them to 
receive their education in schools for the bearing. And they declare the general 
adoption of measures for teaching speech to deaf children in the days of their infancy 
will make it possible to discontinue all existing special schools for this class of 
persons. 

It need hardly be said that no results have a.s yet been attained by the advocates 
of this extreme policy which entitle it to serious consideration. 

Before undertaking to determine the value to the deaf of the speech which is really 
attainable, we must consider who are the parties to the controversv over methods—■ 
whose testimony is to be received and wdiose opinions are to be weighed. 

And we soon perceive that while the judgment of teachers always deserves serious 
consideration and may often be of great value, no mistake could be greater than to 
regard instructors as the only persons whose views are to receive our attention. 
Indeed, it will generally be admitted that teachers are often quite unable to judge as 
to the practical value of the speech of their pupils. 

Many times is the speech of deaf children (piite unintelligible to visitors, although 
their teachers understand it readily; and on such occasions these teachers express 
surprise that the visitors fail to understand what they easily comprehend. 

The natural enthusiasm of teachers for a method, the desirability of which they 
are anxious to demonstrate, often warps their judgment to such an extent as to ren¬ 
der it of little value. 

May we, then, accept the opinions of the family and intimate friends of the deaf as 
to the \'aluo of speech to them? Not always; and for reasons similar to those_ which 
compel us sometimes to question the testirnony of their teachers. Their familv and 
intimate friends soon come to understand their speech, even though it be almost 
unintelligible to strangers, and so are often incompetent judges of its value in the 
world at large. _ , , , . , . 

Of more importance than the testimony of teachers, family, and intimate friends is 
that of casual acquaintances and strangers, but of greatest value in the settlement of 
the question before us are the opinions and evidence of the deaf themselves. 

From these four classes of witnesses I shall bring forward opinions and statements 
of fact which I hope may carry conviction to the minds of many, if not all, of my 
colleagues of this congress. 

But before adducing this testimony, I wish to take a little time to speak of those 
particulars in which and circumstances under which speech is, beyond all question, 
of great value to the deaf. 

When a deaf person can, within a reasonable period of school life, acquire a power 
of speech and lip reading that will enable him or her to con verse readily with strangers 
in social life, in business, and in travel, the acquisition is undoubtedly worth all it 
has cost. 

iMany of the advocates of the pure oral method do not hesitate to assure a confiding 
public that all deaf-mutes are capable of such succe.ss in speech. Were this true the 
controversy over methods woukl have long since come to an end; but unfortunately 
it is far from the truth, and so we find in all countries-those who question more or 
less seriously the wisdom of banishing from schools for the deaf all methods except 
the oral. 

In 1867 it was my privilege to make a careful examination of more than forty 
schools for the deaf in Europe. I was then a young man seeking instruction from 
my elders. The chief object of my investigation was to determine, if possible, the 
question I am discussing to-day. It was my good fortune to meet in 1867 nearly 
all the men prominent at that time in our profession, and, as was natural, I asked 
them many questions. It will l)e sufficient for the purpose of this paper to quote 
from one of these eminent men, “facile princeps” among the teachers of the deaf of 
his time, Moritz Hill, of Weissonfels. The day I spent with Hill in his school is a 
precious memory, and doubly so as I had for an interpreter my lifelong friend. Dr. 
Felix Flugel, the eminent lexicographer, still living in Leipzig. 

Anxious to know Mr. Hill’s opinion as to the practical value of speech to the mass 
of his pupils, I asked some questions, wdiich he answered as follows: 

“Out of 100 pupils, 85 are capable, w'hen leaving the school, of conversing on com¬ 
monplace subjects with their teachers, family, and intimate friends; 62 can do so 
easily.” 
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“Out of 100, II can converse readily with strangers on ordinary subjects. Many 
others learn to do tins after quitting school.” 

In the careful analysis I pn)po.se to make of tlii.s testimony of Hill’s, I concede 
everything he claims, and sliall not, therefore, have to take any account of the 
teaclior’s enthusiasm or natural bias for his own metliod. 

First, I notice tliat 15 out of every himdrod are not capable of (conversing even on 
commonplace subjects witli tlieir teacdiers, familicis, and intimate friends. In si)eech 
they are failures. And yet do doubt they have spent many weary hours striving 
after the unattainable, and many other weary hours oblivious of the instruction their 
teachers were giving orally to their more favored schoolmates. 

In the United States there are 10,000 deaf children in school. According to Hill, 
1,500 of those are imcapable of success in speech. To them speech is of no value, and 
the time spent in trying to acrpiire it is worse than wasted, and should be given to 
something of worth which is within reach of their faculties. The same proportion 
will, of course, apply to the deaf in Europe. 

Let us now consider those who can “converse on commonplace subjects with their 
teachers, family, and intimate friends,” and what speech is worth to them. 

Hill says that out of 100, 85 can do this, this number including the 11 who can do 
more. Making the necessary reduction, we have 74 whose intelligent use of speech, 
and this “on commonplace subjects” it must be observed, is limited to the narrow 
circle of “teachers, family, and intimate friends.” 

I ask you, my colleagues, to consider what this means. AV’hat real conversation, 
of a stimulating or elevating sort, can these deaf persons hope for in the home circle 
or among their most intimate friends if they are to be held down forever to the 
deadly level of tlie commonplace? 

Aiu'l yet this 74 per cent coniiprises those who stand for the average successes of 
the oral method. 

How much better off are they than others of ccjual intelligence who have spent no 
time in learning to apeak, but whose “family and intimate friends” have gladly, for 
their sake, learned the manual alphabet, and possibly some signs, and by these 
means are able to have acttial conver.s.ations with their deaf friends on any subject, 
often rising far above the level of the commonphuto? 

Speaking from a ])orsonal acquaintance with .some thousands of deaf persons, I am 
fully convinced that comparing the lot of the 74 per cent we are now considering, 
cut off as tliey naturally would be from the u.se of signs and the finger alphabet, with 
an equal number educated witliout speech, but well taught on the manual method, 
the lot of tile latter would be far liappier and more successful than that of the former. 

Let us .see now w'hat conclusions must be drawn, if my judgment be just, as to the 
value of speech to the 10,000 deaf children now in school in my own country. 

Fifteen iier cent must be set down as getting nothing from speech. Adding to these 
the 74 per cent we have just been discussing, w'e have 8,900 whose lives would be hap¬ 
pier and more successful were they well educated on the manual method, tlum if 
they were educated on tlie pure oral method. And the same ratio would ai>ply to 
the deaf of Europe. What then is speech worth to this large majority of the deaf? 

In this connection I call to mind a visit I made some years since to the home of a 
deaf young man, then a student in our college at AVashington, all of whose early 
education had been conducted on the pure onil method. His father was a man of 
wealth, and he had had as his private tutor one of the most eminent oral teachers 
of our country. The young man to wdiom I refer depended on speed) and lip read¬ 
ing for his intercourse with his family, and I ob.served with much surpri.se that he 
took little part in the conversation at table or around the fireside. His friends made 
no attempt to help him understand the lively talk that was going on about him, and 
he sat much of the time silent and isolated. His neglected and forlorn condition 
excited my sympathy, and I could not help coniparing it with that of many deaf- 
mutes of my acquaintance, who.se friends communicate freely with them by means of 
the manual alphabet, giving them rapidly and freely all the “give and take” of the 
home circle. 

These, I am confident, had far greater social enjoyment in their families and 
among their friends than the orally taught youth to whom I have alluded. As I 
saw him, his speech was of little worth even among his family and immediate 
friends. 

In support of the opinion that this is true of manv orally taught deaf persons, I 
will now' bring forward the t(»4timony of a witness whose ajipearance in this discus¬ 
sion will surprise many, but whose commanding intellectual ability and w'hose keen 
pow'ers of observation no one will question. I refer to the Right Hon. Joseph 
Oliathberlain, the well-known British cabinet minister and member of Parliament. 

Mr. Chamberlain siient the greater part of a day at the institution at AA'’ashington 
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in 1888, when I had the pleasure of exhibiting to him our methods of instruction in 
much detail, from the most elementary work of our primary school on through the 
highest classes of the college. 

Three months later Mr. Chamberlain was called before the royal commission on 
the deaf and the blind in England and asked to give an account of his visit to the 
collegeand to state his views in general in regard to the education of the deaf. Ilis 
testimony fills four and a ipiarter closely printed folio pages of the report of the 
commission, and shows him to have been an observer of remarkable powers. He 
speaks of methods and their relation to each other with the clearness and precision 
of an expert. 

In answer to the following question, “AVas the impression vou formed from visit- 
iting that institution that the combined system was a good one for the deaf and 
<lumb, and that it could be carried on witb success?” Mr. Chamberlain rei)lied: “At 
the time my attention was not specially directed to the question, which I think has 
been occupying you very much, but 1 have thought of it a good deal since. I am 
quite satisfied with the results I saw, and, thinking it over since, I confess I can not 
bring myself to believe that the oral method could [loasibly be satisfactory by itself. 

I am strongly in favor of the combined system.” 

To the following question; “ AVas your impression from what you saw at the AVash- 
ington college that if the pupils had been taught by the pure oral method, they, in 
their intercourse with each other and with many of the outside world also, would 
still have recourse to signs? ” Mr. (fiiamberlain replied: “I think it would lie abso¬ 
lutely necessary for them to do so if they are to have any real enjoyment of life.” 

At the very end of his testimony two answers of Air. Chamberlain’s appear, which 
will be seen to be especially pertinent to this di.scussion, and which muU, I think, 
commend themselves to very many teachers, and especially to the deaf themselves. 

Que.stion. “ Suppose there are two <leaf mutes, one who could speak orally only, 
ami the other who carried on conversation by signs and the manual alphabet, which 
do you think would get on best in the world?” 

Answer. “I would rather bo the one who could speak by signs.” 

Question. That is supposing you lived in a community of sign-speaking people?” 

Answer. “No; what 1 should say is that one who spoke by signs would have a 
perfect communication with his in’timate friends and relations, and that that was 
worth more than an imperfect communication with the outer world.” 

Turning from the views of the eminent statesman I have just quoted, let us con¬ 
sider the opinions of the educated deaf themselves as exjwessed in conventions, in 
their publications, and in other ways. 

I am aware that certain teachers of prominence have declared that the views of 
the deaf in this discussion are of no value. This ground was taken in Germany a 
few years since; when a petition numerously signed by educated deaf-mutes of that 
country was presented to tlie Emperor praying that essental modifications might be 
made in the methods employed in the Gernian schools. It seems to me hardly nec¬ 
essary to controvert so groundless a claim as this, that the intelligent ediu'ated deaf- 
mute is not capable of judging as to the value of the training he has received in 
school, for those who make it confess one of two things—either the training they 
have given their pupils is insufiicicnt and crude or they themselves fail to understand 
the mind and disposition of those they have taught. As to the opinion of the deaf 
themselves (as expressed in their conventions), it will hardly be necessary for me to 
do more than allude to the fact, no doubt known to you all, that in these gatherings 
of the deaf, held as they have been in many of the prominent cities of Europ(‘ and 
America, a variety of methods in the educiition of their class is uniformly and almost 
unanimously demanded. 

I have taken pains during the i)ast few years to come into personal intercourse 
with many humlreds of the adult deaf in Great Britain and Ireland, in France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and Germany. I have found among them many of great 
intelligence and keen powers of discrimination, and their testimony has been most 
(lecided that to the average deaf-mute, those included in the 74 per cent we have 
been considering, the practical value of speech was small. 

In an address given in London three years ago, I brought forward much individtial 
testimony from educated deaf-mutes on this point, which I will not now repeat. 1 
will only quote from a letter recently received from a deaf-mute of deserved prom¬ 
inence in Germany, one who has been designated by the German minister of educa¬ 
tion as a council member of this congress. 

This gentleman, having been educated in an oral school, and able to speak and read 
from the lips with more than average facility, writes to me as follows in answer to 
certain que.stions: 

“I think sjieech can never be of real worth to the deaf, because a great many of 
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them can not pronounce perfectly well. The German teachers have long known this, 
and have made many proposals for another system of education, but without any 
effect until now. Some teachers have written to me that they could not but give the 
palm to the excellent results of those schools which have adopted the combined sys¬ 
tem, over those German schools that make use of tlie oral method alone. The inost 
of the German teachers are convinced that the pure oral method is an insufficient 
method of teaching. It is true that deaf-mutes, educated by the jture oral method, 
generally give up trying to speak with strangers after leaving school, and they look 
for friends among the deaf. Thus we see the impossibility of preventing the exclu¬ 
siveness of deaf-mutes by teaching them orally. Most of the teachers of the deaf in 
Germany are not deaf, and have, therefore, little knowledge of the inner feeling and 
thinking of the deaf. This I regard as a calamity in our schools.” 

That the best educated deaf persons in Germany entertain, generally, the views I 
have just quoted from a representative of this class, I know through personal 
acquaintance with many. 

At the International Congress of Instructors of the Deaf, held in 1893 at Chicago, 
an instructive paper was read by a highly educated deaf man on “The orally taught 
deaf after leaving school.” In preparing his paper the writer had interrogated many 
orally taught deaf persons as to their experience in adult life. He gives in full a 
letter, the statements of one which may be taken as typical of the condition and 
disappointments of many. I give only portions of this letter. 

“ Had your questions been presented to me twenty years ago, when I first left 
school, I should icrobably have drawn a more rose-colored picture. Now I can only 
say tliat wliile I consider oral teacdung valuable, and worthy of pursuit by all the 
deaf, it does not and can not work miracles. No deaf person can be fully restored 
to society, except by the, removal of deafness. It is an insurpassable ob.stacle to 
general (^mvorsation—a heavy iucumbranc’e everywhere. 

“With re.spect to the orally taught I have felt deeply of late that their position 
was an extremely anomalous one. They stand between two classes, having affin¬ 
ities with both, but really belonging to neither. As one lady—herself a fine orali.«t— 
said, ‘We do not fit in anywhere. We go among the hearing, converse with them 
to some extent, and arc kindly received. We go among the deaf and dumb, talk 
with them as far as we can, and are welcomecl with courtesy. But the fact is that 
eacdi class has a language of its own, and in neither ease is that language perfectly 
intelligible to us. We are simi)!y mongrels.’ 

“Now these are, strong statements, and would terribly shock my good teachers. 
But they arc the result of hard and bitter experience, and I can not soften them 
without doing violence to my conscience. * * * A number of others feel just as 
1 do.” 

I could bring forward much additional testimony from intelligent orally taught 
deaf persons to prove that to very many the pnactical benefits of the speech labori¬ 
ously acquired in school are far less than the assurances of their teachers led them 
to anticipate. I will not, however, take time for this, but will pass on to consider 
Hill’s declaration that “out of 100 (orally taught deaf-mutes) 11 can converse 
readily with strangers on ordinary subjects. IMany others learn to do this after 
quitting school.” 

H('re again I will give the largest reasonable consideration to Hill’s claim, and 
admit that those who improve in their 8])eech after leaving school so as to be able to 
converse readily with strangers wall be as many as those who learn to do this while in 
school. This will give us an aggregate of 32 per cent of all the deaf who may expect 
to attain a full measure of success in learning to speak and in reading the lips of 
others. And in estimating the value of speecdi to these I will attach no great weight 
to the fact that Hill claims no more than that the.se can converse readily with strangers 
on ordinary subjects. Nor will I do more than suggest that in this 22 per cent will 
be found tho.se we term semi-mute and setni-deaf, whose speech has therefore been 
acijuired by means not greatly different from those by which normal children learn 
to speak. 

For the sake of the argument I will fully concede that 22 per cent of the deaf may 
attain a perfection in speech fully compensating for the time and money expended, 
and that to these speech is worth all it has cost. 

This conclusion will be accorded full consideration in the closing summation of 
the present discussion. 

I will now ask attention to a very delicate matter in connection with the oral edu¬ 
cation of the deaf, which I approach with a good deal of hesitation. And I wish to 
say in advance that to the question I am about to raise I do not propose to give any 
answer or to express an opinion. I shall simply speak of some things to which my 
attention has been directed and leave others to determine whether they settle the 
question or not. 
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This is my query: Is there any tiring in the process of the oral education of the deaf 
■which has a teiidency to impair the moral sense of those who engage in it, either as 
teachers or pupils? 

Many of my colleagues no doubt remember the serious criticism made by the 
deservedly distinguished Edward Waltlrer, of Berlin, on certain teachers in his val¬ 
uable work, Haudbuch der Taubstummenbildung, published in 1896, in which he- 
says of some who make extravagant claims as to the achievements of the oral method r 

ortice it IS hardly possible that they deceive themselves, their object must be to 
deceive others. ’ 

This serious indictment made a profound impression on my mind, and has led me 
to take note of many incidents which have come under my notice within the past 
five years, one or two of which I will now relate. 

At a certain convention of instructors in my own country there were present a 
number of orally taught pupils rvho had been brought there'to be exhibited. One 
of them was found one day making signs, and on being asked if signs were allowed 

in the school from which she came replied: “ O, yes! but Mr.-told us we must 

not make any signs here and I forgot.” The same girl was found a little later to 
have enough hearing to understand spoken words without seeing the mouth of the 
speaker, and when asked if she had always heard as much replied: “ Yes: but 
Mr.-told me I must not let it be known here that I heard.” 

Are not these injunctions to conceal facts of a piece with wdiat often occurs when 
the speech of deaf children is being exhibited and visitors are led to conclude that 
those before them were born deaf, when in fact many of them, and these generally 
the most fluent speakers, eitherposses-sed some hearing, or had acquired speech before 
becoming deaf? Is it not common for oral teachers to assure their pupils that if they 
exert themselves to succeed with speech, they mav avoid being recognized a.« (lea’f 
persons may appear “just like other people;”'in short, that they may deceive 
others?” 

The limits of this paper will not permit the mention of many .similar incidents 
which have come under my notice, ami 1 will dismiss the question I have raised with 
the remark, that if m their sincere enthusiasm to impart the great boon of speech to 
as niany deaf children as j)Of:sible, some oral teachers plant seeds of untruthfulness 
in the minds of their pupils, a very hi^h, even a ruinous price, is beinj? paid for an 
accomplishment wliieh is found in many cases to be of comjiaratively little practical 


I will now, Mr. Pre.sident and honored colleagues, present the conclusions I have 
endeavored to reach. 

During the thirty years wliich liave pa-ssed since mv memorable interview with Hill, 
of Weissenfels, I have met with great numliers of orally taught deaf-mutes and have 
visited many oral schools. Notliing has led me to doubt the correctness of Hill’s 
quoted statements. What he said in 1867 is, in my opinion, true to-daj’. Makini'- 
the best I can for the cause of oralismfrom his percentages, I conclude that for 22 per 
cent of the deaf speech is worth what it costs; that for 1,6 per cent it is of no use, and 
that tor the remainder its value is by no means as great as the public has been load bv 
the ardent supporters of tlio pure oral method to believe. :More than this, when 'l 
consider the tostiinony of tlie deaf tliemselves and tliatof the manv parents who have 
contessod to me their great disappointment at the results of the oral teaching of their 
children, 1 feel satisfied in concluding that for at least .60 per cent of the deaf, so far 
as attempts to teach speech are coneerned, “the game is not worth the candle ” 

Under th^e conditions what sliould lie tjie policy of true friends of the deaf as to 
methods? Can tlie course of those wlio insist on a single method be approved? 
Assiireilly not. ' 

NotWng is niore clear to theintelligentaiid unprejudiced observerof deaf children 
than that their mental and physical capabilities are far from being the same. It i» 
impossible to force all to the standards and reiiuirements of a single inetliod 

The method niust be adapted to the child. And so it follows, logically and natn- 
rallj, that for the beat development of all the deaf, a combined svatem must be 
employed. I do not say “ the ” combined system, for many combination.s are pos- 
sible, suggested by differing conditions, some of wliich may be preferable to otliers 
but all of wfiicti are more effective of results than any single method. 

It 18 well known that in my country the great majority of the deaf are being edu¬ 
cated on a combined system. It is, perhaps, not so well known that in tlie combined- 
svstein schools more than half the pupils are taught to speak, and that in most of 
tliem all are given the opportunity to acquire speech. 

I hojie I sliall not be regarded as Iioastful when I express the belief that the 
American sdiools for the deaf are to-day, as a whole, organized and conducted on a 
system calculated to secure “the greatest good of the greatest number,” and that 
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any defects that may he found are incidental, due to local causes, and easily 
removable. 

In conclusion, I will venture to express the belief that the time Is not distant when 
European teachers, generally, will conclude what many have already discovered, 
that the value of speech to many of the deaf has in the past been greatly overesti¬ 
mated, and that a broad system of education, usin^ all means that have been found 
of service, is far more fruitful of results than any single method can possibly be. 

The following paper w’as read in French to the congress by its author: 

THE SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA. 

By Edward Allen Fay. 

As the attepipt is made in America to carry the education of the deaf to a higher 
point than in any other part of the world, this memoir will consist chiefly of a brief 
history of the secondary and higher education of the deaf in this country, especially 
of Gallaudet College. 

The first permanent school for the education of the deaf in America was established 
at Hartford, Conn., in 1817, by the Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, LL. D. At 
first the advanced age at which many of the pupils entered school, and the limited 
time they were permitted to remain, rendered anytliing more than an elementary 
course of instruction out of the question; but Dr. Gallauilet and his as.sociates were 
men of liberal education and broad cidture, ami the po.s.«ibility of imparting to the 
deaf the benefit of a higher education, such as they themselves had received in Ameri¬ 
can colleges, was early a matter of discussion among them. Dr. Gallaudet himself 
expressed his belief in its pcwibility, and predicted that tlie time would come when 
a college for the higher education of the deaf would he established. 

The first public advocacy of advanced instruction for the deaf seems to hav'e been 
made by Mr. Jared A. Ayres, a teacher in the Hartford school, in an article entitled 
“A complete eilucation for the deaf and dumb,” published in the American Annals 
of the Deaf, in 1848, tlie se('on<l year of the existenceof this periodical. Mr. Ayres 
maintained that, when once a mastery of the. national language had been attained, 
the stu(ly of foreign language.s, higher mathematics, natural^ sciences, philosophy, 
and history, though perliaps more difficult, wa.s no le.ss possible for the deaf than 
for hearing persons. 

Two years later, at the First Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, held 
in 18.50, 5tr. Jacob 5'au Nostrand, a teacher in the New York Institution, read a 
paper entitled “ Necessitv of a higher standard of education for the deaf and dumb.” 
lie urgeii American teacbers not to rest content with the achievements of the past, 
but to open to the mind of the deaf-mute a wider range in the fields of knowledge 
than he had heretofore enjoyed. 

As a practical step in this direction he suggested that from among the graduates 
of an institution, those pupils whose proficiency in language and general character 
for diligence and application to their studies made them suitable candidates for the 
distinction should be selected, and should be offere<l the privilege of a .still further 
course of one or two years’ instruction. The class thus formed should be called the 
class of merit or of honor, and the course of study should include mental and inoral 
philosophy, natural history, mathematics and natural philosophy, astronomy, history, 
and tlie English language. The convention, after discussion of Mr. Van Nostrand’s 
paper, adoiited a resolution urging that the time allotted to the course of instruction 
in scliools for the deaf should he very materially extended. 

In the following year (1851) the subject again came before the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. The Rev. William W. Turner, then an instructor 
anil afterwards principal of the Hartford school, read a paper entitled “High school 
for the de.af and dumb.” Instead of the high classes in existing institutions proposed 
by iMr. Van Nostrand, Mr. Turner advocated a separate high school for the whole 
country, to receive only those who had completed a regular course of study at the 
State institutions, together with those semi-mutes who had in other ways acquired an 
equal amount of knowledge. It should afford its students a tliree-years’ course of 
instruction under two of the ablest professors that could be obtained. Funds for the 
purchase of grounds, the erection of buildings, and the endowment of two professor¬ 
ships might 1)0 raised by individual subscriptions, and the legislatures of the several 
States miglit then he asked to make an approi)riation for the siqiport of ca]iable jmpils. 

In the discussion that followed, while there was some question as to the pos.sibdity 
of obtaining the necessary funds for establishing a separate school, and some fear 
that such a school, if successful, might interfere with the prosperity of existing insti¬ 
tutions, the expression of opiiuon was unanimous that in some way, either liy found- 
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ing a high school or by founding high classes in existing schools, provision ought to 
be made for the higher education of the deaf. One incrnber of the convention, the 
Rev, James A. Cary, superintendent of the Ohio institution, made the happy sug- 
gestion that application niiglit be made to the Congres.s of the United Htates to aid in 
the establishment of a high school for the deaf of t lie nation, h inally, the matter was 
referred to a select committee with instructions to report at the next convention, to 
be held a year later, as to the expediency and feasibility of the high-school plan and 
the best way of carrying it into effect. 

The next convention for some reason wa.s not held until two years later. Mean¬ 
while the authorities of the two oldest schools in the United States, those at Hart¬ 
ford and New York, did not wait for the report of the committee. In 1852 these 
schools, both at about the same time, established classes for the higher instruction of 
selected pupils somewhat on the model of the “classe de perfectionnement,” founded 
a few years jireviously by Dr. Itard in the IMris Institution. The advanced class at 
Hartford, called the “Gallaudet high class,” hi memory of the founder of deaf-mnte 
instruction in America, who had recently died, was placed in charge, first, of Mr. 
Turner, and, when he became principal, of Mr. Ayres. The high class at New York 
was taught from tlie beginning and for fifteen years continuously by Dr. Isaac Lewis 
Peet, afterwards princijial of the institution. The additional term of study at each 
school was fixed for the time being at two years. At each school the course of study 
included mathematics, natural philosophy, natural hi.story, history, grammar, logic, 
and drawing. . , . . 

In view' of this action, the committee reiiortcd to the convention w'lion it met m 
185:i that, while they favored tlie establishment of a separate high school at some 
future time, they reconiniended that no measure.s should be taken at present which 
should interrupt or interfere with the working of tlie experiment begun in Hartford 
and New York. Tliey advi.-ed rather to wait for the full development of this experi¬ 
ment, which they sai'd miglit be necessary as a preliminary step to the establish¬ 
ment of a separate high school. The report of the committee was adopted by the 
convention. 

The high classes established in the Hartford and New York institutions were suc¬ 
cessful from tlie beginning, giving excellent instruction to the briglitest pupils in 
those schools who had conipleti'd the regular course, and also to some pupils from 
otlier schools. It was, however, only secondary instruction, and did not attempt or 
aim to reach the liigher standard of the American college, nor liad anything more 
than secomlary in.struction boon proposed for the future separate high school advo¬ 
cated by Mr. turner. 

The tirst dethiite public suggestion of a college education for the deaf came from a 
congenital deaf-mnte, Mr. Jolin C.arlin, a graduate of tlie Pennsylvania institution, 
who, by .sub.sequent reading and study, had raised himself to a higli point of educa¬ 
tion anti culture. In an article published in the American Annals for the Deaf, in 
1854, entitled “The national college for mute.s,” Mr. Carlin proposed tlie establish¬ 
ment of a college for tlie deaf wliich should offer a course of iiistrmdiori eorresponding 
to that of American colleges for hearing persons, and sliould confer the usual collegiate 
degrees on tlie completion of tlie course. He suggested that, if tlie directors of the 
New York institution approved, the college might be built on the ample estate of 
that institution at Washington Heights, a beautiful suburb of New' York, and that the 
legislatures of the several States, as well as benevolent individuals, should be asked 
to supply the necessary funds for its support. There was no public onposition to Mr. 
Carlin’s scheme except the exiiression of opinion from one (juarter that the number 
of the deaf likely to seek a college education was not yet sufficiently large to justify it; 
but the directors of the New York institution did not respond to his suggestion as to 
the use of their grounds. 

Tliree years later, in 1857, the Columbia Institution for the instruction of the deaf 
children of the District of Columbia was incorporated by the Congress of the United 
States, and Edward M. Gallaudet was invited to become its superintendent. Dr. 
Gallaudet was then twenty years of age. He was the youngest son of tlie founder of 
deaf-mute instruction in America, a graduate of Trinity College, Hartford, and had 
been for eighteen months a teacher in the Hartford School for tlie Deaf. The son 
of a noble and highly cultivated deaf-mute mother, sharing the high appreciation of 
tlie intellectual capacity of tlie deaf which lie had often heard expressed by ins 
father, and wliich had been confinned by his-acquaintance with some bright young 
fellow's in the Hartford high class, the establishment of a college for the deaf w'as tlie 
ideal purpose of his life. U]i to that time the only way for the accomplisliment of 
this purpose that had seemed feasible to him was to induce some philanthropic mil¬ 
lionaire to endow the proposed college with the necessary means of support; and the 
philanthropic millionaire had not yet presented himself. 

7441-2 
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When the call to Wiishinj'ton eanie, tlioiifrh it nii.s only a sniall lo(nl primary 
Hehool that was offered him, !u^ instantly saw in it the possil)ility of the future reah- 
/ation of his ideal. Imr the time heiiif; lie knew that the immediate task before 
liiin would he the huilding up of the ])riniary school; hut he fori'sawthat when that 
task had been successfully acconqilished and the contUlencc of Cou^iress had been 
fullv gained, a golden opiiortiuiity would he afforded lor seeking national aid fora 
national college for the higher education of the deaf. 

In 181)2, live years after the estahlishnieiit of the Columbia Insthution, Dr. (ial- 
laudet felt that the rigid time to ask for a <-ollege had come, lu hi.s annual re]iort 
for that year lie called the attention of the Congress of the United States to the 
importance of jiroviding liigher education for the deaf, and to the fact that the ])ccul- 
iar organization of the Coluinhia Institution affoidcil an opportunity for the. foun¬ 
dation \yithin it of a college for the whole country. This peculiarity of organization 
consisted in the iirovision of it.s iict of incorporation^ that pupils might he received 
into the institution “ from any of the Slates and Territories of the United States on 
such terms as might be agreed upon liy theinsclve.s, tlieir ]>arcnt.s, guardians, or 
trustees., and the. iiroper authorities of the said in.stitutiou;” and further, that no 
limit was fi.xed to the term of instruction, except that the piijiils should he of “teach- 

In A|)ril, IStil, Congres.s re.siionded favorably to Dr. (iailaudet’s suggestion. An 
act authorizing the hoard of directors of tlu‘institution “ to grant and confer such 
degrees in the lilieral arts and sciences as are usually granted and conferred in col¬ 
leges’’ was, after considerahle discussion, ])as.“e<l witliout a dissenting voice in either 
branch of Congress. Congress showed its further approval <)f the new departure 
within the next few years by making a considerahle increase in its annual grants for 
supiiort, liy approjiriating large sums for the inirchase of additional grounds and the 
erection of'now buildings, and liy providing that a limited nnmher of students might bo 
admitted to the eollegiate denartiiient from the several States and Territories free of 
charge. The number of stmleuts thus admitted free was at lirst 10; the mmiher has 
been increased hv acts of Congress from time to time until it is now 100. Congress 
has dealt very lilierallv with the institution ever since tlie eslahUshment of the 
department for liigher" education. It lias bestowed upon it an estate of 100 acres 
with large and beautiful htiildiiigs, the whole valued at 5)700,000, and it now makes 
an annual appropriation for its support of about 5!G0,000. 

On the 28th of Juno, 1804, the new (le|)artmetit of the institution was publicly 
inaugurated under the name of the National Detif-AIute ColU’ge. Dr. Gallaudet, who 
had hitherto been superintendent of the institution, wa.s iiow inaugurated as presi¬ 
dent of the corporation and of tlie board of directors. On this occasion the board 
exercised for the lirst time its recently acquired power to grant degrees by conferring 
the lionorary degree of master of arts upon Jolin Carlin, the deaf-mute who ten yeans 
before had been the first person publicly to advocate the establishment of a college 
for the higher education of the deaf. Mr. Carlin was jiresent and delivered an ora¬ 
tion. Among others wlio gave addresses on this occasion was the venerable deaf- 
mute, Ijaurent Clerc, wlio came from France in 1817 to assist the elder Dr. Gallaudet 
in organizing the school at Hartford. 

In September of the same year (1804) the college work began with 7 students and 
1 professor, besides Dr. Gallaudet, who, in addition to his work as president, has 
always taught certain branches. Since that time the numbers liavc increased from 
year to year; during the past year there have been 107 students with 14 professors 
and instructors, besides 7 assistants in the deiiartmcnt of articulation. The mmiber 
of students would be much larger, were it not kept down by tlie strict requirements 
for admission; for instance, tliis summer 70 pupils in various schools in the United 
States have presented themselves as eandidate.s for adiuissioti in the autuiuii and 
only 33 of those have been admitted. The total mmiher of students wlio have 
attended the college for a longer or shorter jieriod is .hOS. The mmiher who have 
completed full cour.ses of instruction and received tlie degree of haelielor of arts, 
letters, science, or jihilosophy is 180. Of these 150 have taken the degree of 
bachelor of arts. . . . n 

The eourso of study leading to the, bachelor’s degree, as in most Aiiienean colleges, 
covers a jieriod of four years; lint in eonseipiene.e of the inability of most of the 
schools for the deaf in the United States to iirepare their pupils fully for admission to 
this course, it was found necessary in the early history of tlie college to estahlish an 
additional introdiietory eoiirse of two years, hater tlie schools raised their standard 
of jireparation soiiiewliat, so that since 1881 it has been jiossihle to limit tlie intro¬ 
ductory course to one, year. Now a few of the schools are hegimiiiig to scud pupils 
jirepared for the first year of regular college work, and it is hoped tliat at some future 
time all the schools will do so; then the introdiietory class can be dispensed with 
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and the entire time of tiie profewHorw and iiiHtructors bo f;iven to the four years of 
rci'ular collefie work. At present the eurrienluni, iiududing the introductory course, 
occupies a period of five years. . 

Caudidate.s for admission to tlie introductory class are required to pas,s rigid written 
cxaiiiiiiatioiis in Eiiglisii coiupositioii and graininar, aritliiiietic, tlie liistory of tlie 
United States and of England, political geography, pliysical geograjiliy, and the ele- 
lueiits of natural pliilo.sophy. (’andidates for adini.ssioii to the lowest regular college 
class are reipiired to pass, in addition, cxaniination.s in English history, algebra, and 

Latin. , ■ , • i 

Tlie course of study prescribed for the degree of bachelor of arts, which is that 
pursued by a largo majority of the .students, includes the English language and 
literature, w ith practice in coiniiosition tlirongli the entire jieriod; Latin for two and 
a third years; French and German for a year each; luattiematics, including algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and mechanics; natural .science, including chemistry, with 
laboratory work, natural philo.'^oiihy, astronomy, botany, zoology, geology, and 
mineralogy; history, ancient, inediieval, and inodern; pbilosopliy aiid political 
science, iii'elmliiig logic, mental science, moral jibilosopby, evidences of Ciiristiaiiity, 
political economy, international law, ami a'stlietic.s. Instniction is also given in 
articulation and sjieecb reading, drawing, bookkeeiiiiig, and gymnastics. 

[Professor Eav included in his paper as presented to the congress the detailed 
seheduie of stud'ies piililislied in tlie College Catalogue, whicli does not need to lie 


rejicated iieve.] , . . 

Tills (siiirse of study lias been imrsncil witli sbglit variations ever since tlie college 
was established. The facility hoiio at some future time to be aide to relegate some 
studies whicli are now a part of tlie college cour.se to tlio preparatory scliools, Imt 
thus far it lias seemed wi.se to endeavor to raise tlie standard of seliolarsliiii tiy 
deiiumdiiig an ever more and more thorough mastery of tlie studies prescribed 
rather than liy jirescriliiiig more advanceil .studies. 

Four events in tlie recent history of tlie college are worthy of mention. 

In 1887, ill response to an earnest apjieal from women for an equal sliare with men 
in the ailvaiitages of liigher education, the doors of the college were opened to deaf 
young women. This experiment was made with fear and tremtiliiig, lint its results, 
on tlie whole, have been satisfactory. At present, of the 103 students, 39, or 30J per 


cent, arc young wonieu. 

In 1891 a noriiial department for the training of hearing feaeliors of the lieaf was 
estalilislied with the double purpose of raising the .standard of teachers in American 
schools for tlie deaf and of affording the deaf .students of tlie college increased oppor¬ 
tunities for practice in s|)eech and sjieech reading. From four to six graduates of 
bearing colleges arc admitted to this deiiartment each year, and after a year’s training 
in botli the manual and oral methods of instruction tliey generally lind places as 
teachers in scliools for the deaf. 

In 1894, in accordance witli a ]ietition from the graduates of the college, its name 
was changed from tlie National Deaf-Mute College to Gallaudet College, in lioiior of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the founder of deaf-mute instruction in America, a beau¬ 
tiful bronze statue of whom had been jilaced in tlie college grounds by the deaf peo¬ 
ple of the United States in 1889. It is certainly appropriate that tiie college wliicb, 
thougli not estalilislied by the elder Dr. Gallaudet, is yet the crowning result of his 
libiiaiitliropic labors, should bear bis honored name. In some respects it W'ould have 
been still more appropriate if tlie new title had been given in honor of the man to 
whose faitli and courage tlie college directly owed its existence, and under wliose wise 
and able direction it has iieen carried on from tlie hegiuuiug; hut since lie himself 
rendered this iinpossilile by refusing his eoiisont, tlierc is satisfaction in the thought 
that, after all, the title of the college is the same that it would have been if given in 
recognition of its founder, and that, whether he w'ould or not, his name can never be 
dissociated from ids work. 

Since 1896 the college has offered, in addition to its regular course leading to the 
degree of bachelor othirts, a provisional course of technical instniction, iiichidiiig 
architecture, }wacticai chemistry, electrical and mechaiiieal engineering, surveying, 
oriiameiital gardening and floricnlture, and the application of arts to manufacture, 
boiiio of these bninclies are now being pursued by several students, but the full devel¬ 
opment of the eoiinse still lies in the future. 

Tlu> relations of tlie college witli tlie schools for the deaf in tlie United States are 
friendly and sviupatUetic, and the effect of its establishment has been to unify and 
eleviite'tlie courses of instruction in the seliools. Exaniiiiatioiis for admi,ssioii to tlie 
college are held at the schools when desired, and the luipe of being admitted to its 
])rivilegcs on the coiiipletioii of tlieir school course is a .strong incentive and iii.spira- 
tiuii to tlie briglitest of the pupils. Even those who are not able to share directly in 
its ad vantage,s take interest and pride in its work, and the deaf as a class in America 
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leel that they are raised to a distinctly higher plane by the existence of a college for 
their benefit. 

The graduates of the college have generally been able to secure positions of a 
higher grade than would have lieen open to them withouta college education. From 
statistics compiled by one of themselves and published in the proceedings of their 
alumni association this year we learn that of those who have completed the full 
course of study 2 are professors and H instructors in their alma mater, 5 are princi¬ 
pals or superintendents of schools, 72 are teiu-hers and 8 supervisors in schools, 

5 are ordained ministers of the gosi>el, 1 is a lawyer, 1 a demonstrator of microscopy 
in a university for hearing men, 1 the State botanist of North Carolina, 1 a banker, 

1 a United States weather observer, 2 are architects, 3 artists, 2 chemist.^', 2 editors 
of newspapers for the hearing ])nhli(!, and eleven Government clerks. Others are 
farmers, fruit raisers, insurance and shipping clerks, publishers, printers, photogra¬ 
phers, etc. Of those who have attended the college without completing the full 
course no delinite statistics have been collected, but we know that many of them 
are engaged in similar desirable occui)ations. 

One of the questions i)roposed for discussion at this congress wa.s whether special 
schools shoukl be created for i)artictdarly gifted deaf-mutes, or simply annex course.s 
in existing schools.' Our experience in America is decidedly in favor of siiecial 
schools. The discipline suited for the more advanced students is entirely different 
from that retiuired for the younger |)upils, and no ordinary school for the deaf can 
furnish a snlliciently large number of advanced students to form properly graded 
classes or to justify the great additional expen.se nece.ssary for the equipment and 
professors for higher instruction. 

Another question sometimes rai.«ed is whether deaf-mutes can not he as well or 
better edtu^ateil in colleges for hearing pen-ions as in a speciid college for the deaf. 
Undoubtedly it is possible for thenq under favorable circumstances, to be so educated. 
Several deaf-mutes have ^)ursue<l coun'ies in hearing colleges in America and have 
been rewarded with collegiate degrees. But their (liiliculty in communicating with 
the professors and their fellow-students, the interruption to the regular work of the 
class room cau.“ed by their deafne.“.s, their deiumdence U])on others for reports of 
lectures and recitations, their sad isedation among their fellows, all make their col¬ 
lege life so different from that of college students in general that a large part of its 
usual benefits is lost to them. As one of their own number has said, a deaf man in 
a hearing college is like a one-legged man in a game of football; “the twenty-one 
other players and the officers of the game mn accommodate their efforts to the crip¬ 
pled one,’but at how great a sacrifice of their satisfaction, freedom, and power, and 
at Avhat a tax on the sensibilities of spectators.” 

In such a college as Gallaudct, on the contrary, there is perfect freedom of commu¬ 
nication between students and profe.«."ors and among the students themselves; the 
course of instruction, while aiming in general at the same kind of training and cul¬ 
ture as that afforded by hearing colleges for higlier education, is adapted to the special 
needs of the deaf, and the students, meeting one another on terms of equality in the 
lecture and recitation room, in the debating and literary society, in athletic sports, 
and in all the give-and-take of college intercourse, receive a jireparation for the strug¬ 
gles and duties of life that is impossible to a deaf person in a college for liearing persons. 

In America Gallaudet College is regarded by the <leaf themselves, by their friends, 
and by cultivated people generally who know of its work as a priceless boon, the 
crowning glory of the instruction of the deaf in that country. May the day soon come 
when to the deaf of every land similar opjiortunities of education and progress shall 
bo offered! 


The action of the congress in regard to methods involved proceedings wdiich are 
certainly open to question, and, as was felt by many present, justly subject to 
criticism. 

The numerical majority of the hearing section was in the hands of the French, 
Italian, and Belgian teachers, who W'ere united in favor of a declaration sujiporting 
the pure oral method. And since no limit was placed on the number of uelcgates 
admitted from a school or thegeograpliical divisions near to Paris, the votes of dele¬ 
gates from distant countries, necessarily few' in number, were deprived of the repre¬ 
sentative quality to which they were ju.stly entitled. 

The members of the deaf section, among whom were many of the mostly highly 
educated and intelligent deaf-mutes in the world, proposed to the members of the 
hearing section that a joint meeting should be held for the consideration of and final 


’ “ Y a-t-il lieu de cr6er, pour les sourds-muets particulierernent bien doufis, des ecoles 
sp6ciales, ou simplement des cours annexes dans les ficoles actuelles?” 
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vote on resolutions. This proposal was rejected l)y the hearing section, for a reason 
that will prc.sently bo apparent. At the conclusion of the discussion upon metiiod,s 
in the iiearing section I’rofc&sor Fay offered the following; 

“The congress, considering that deaf children are not all upon the same plane of 
intellccUial and physical aptitvides for the acquisition of siieech and speech reading, 
is of the opinion that the instruction of these cliildren should not be limited to the 
rigorotis application of a single method, but that the method should be chosen accord¬ 
ing to the aptitude of the pupil, and that all means should be employed which can 
contribute to the best intellectual and moral development of each individual. 

“ The congress, considering the value of siieech and sjiecch reading, is of the opin¬ 
ion that all deaf children should be taught speech on entering school, and that this 
instruction should be continued with all those who succeed in it.” 

These resolutions received the votes of the members from the United States,' Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, Sweden, and Denmark, but they were voted down by the large 
majority of persons present from France, Belgiuin, and Italy, and the following reso- 
lutioirs were adopted in their stead: 

“ The congress, considering the incontestable superiority of speech over signs in 
restoring the deaf-mute to society and giving him a more perfect knowledge of lan¬ 
guage, declares to adhesion to the deeision.s of the IMilan congre.ss. 

“ It expresses the opinion (I) that institutions and teachers of the deaf should exert 
their efforts toward the establishment of the school books and teaching material 
necessary to the instruction of the deaf; (2) that the books and material formed in 
any school should be obtainable at cost price by other schools.” 

1 moved that, in order to bring the resolutions adopted into accord with the actual 
fact, the words “ Hearing section of the congress ” be substituted for the word “ Con- 
gre.«s” in all places where the latter occurred. This motion wa.s defeated. 

The deaf section adopted with unanimity the resolutions prepared by Professor 
Fay, with the addition of a clau.se to the effect that where oral Instruction does not 
prove successful pupils should be taught by signs. 

The president and secretary of tlie ileaf section placed in my hands a copy of the 
resolutions adopted liy their section, reipiesting me to present it to the hearing sec¬ 
tion for the information of its ineinbers. On asking the floor from President Lachar- 
rlere, that I might jicrform this simple act of courtesy to the members of tlie coor¬ 
dinate section, 1 was refused. 

I think it will not be difncult to discern what is to be taken as the real declaration 
of the International Congress of Paris of 1900 as to methods of instruction. 

I have before me a.s I write a copy, in Dr. Lacharrifire’s own hand, of a letter to 
the minister of the interior on the 0th of August, in which he sjieaks of “ the congress 
which has opened to-day with a membership of more than 400.” 

If we take the congress, as would seem to lie only just, to be what its pre.sideiit 
reported to his official superior and ask for what method of instruction the majority 
of its votes was cast we find it wa.s certainly not for the pure oral method, but for 
the broad system described in Profcs.sor Fay’s resolutions. 

And this action receives an added significance in that it has the unqualified indorse¬ 
ment of the educated deaf themselves, whose opinion.s as to the merits of the methods 
under which they have lieen trained, formed, as they must have been, after years of 
struggle in the battle of life, are entitled to general re.spect, and even to that of teachers 
who disagree with them. 

It is evident that had the two sections of the congress n\et in joint session to con¬ 
sider resolutions as to method.s, Professor Fay’,s, in favor of a combined sy.stem, such 
as prevails generally in America to-day, would have been adopted by a decisive 
majority. And it is equally plain that the approval given to the JMilan declaration 
of twenty years ago for the pure oral method was the voice of no more than that of 
the .smaller “section” of the congress, its vote to call itself “the congres.s,” to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

In spite of these regrettable incidents there is reason to hope that good for the cause 
of the education of the deaf will result from the Paris congress of 1900. 

The votes of sucli meetings are not binding, even on those who cast them. Under 
the iiiflueiice of full and free discussion opinions change. And I am confident that 
the view's presented at Paris by delegates from Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and this country, sustained as they were by the entire body of deaf delegates, 

I will find general acceptance in the near future. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. M. Gallaudet, President. 

The Dihectoes op the Colujiiiia Institution for the Deap’ ano Dumb. 


' Dr. Bell was not present when the vote was taken. 
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Ga I.LAUDKT Col.l.BliK AXI) TKC'ltNICAL I.VSTIU’C'TION. 

By Amos (J. I)kapi:k. 

LiulioH atul gentloiiioii of tlic Illinois AsHOciiituni: The subject indicated by tlie title 
o£ tliirt luUlross iH one of tho first iuniortance to many intollijifiit ileal people now 
f^rowini^ up, and to tiieir friimils. and it liceoines ns who are ^rown and whose careers 
are already settled to consider it well for the sake of those who are to follow us. It 
was niiu'h disc'ussed in jiajiers for tho deaf last winter and at the last national eon\ cn- 
tion of the deaf. .... . , 

The matter of the relation of Gallandet Collef;e to technical instruction grows out 
of the larger one of the importance of preparation for hreadwinning by the deaf. 
This importance can not he overestimaUsl. Ilerhort Spencer ranks power to earn 
bread as the lirst of all aims in education. In a sense it is so. _ Moreover, of all men, 
the educated man is the one to whom self-snf)|)ort i.s most precious; for education, by 
increasing his sensibilities, increases his distress at the sting and shame and misery 
of dependence. _ . t 

The growing interest in technical instruction has also come in part froin the h'ar 
that teaching as a jirofession will he closed to the deaf. I'his fear, while it has 
grounds, should not he aeceiited in the light of events. A rigid application of pure 
oralism is the only thing that would close the career of teaching to the deaf; hut 
there will never be a rigiil application of pure oralism in the United States. The 
people of America have too iiuieh common sense for that. M ithin a few years 
Hi'veral schools, and some of them large ones, like Uorlland and I'ordham, have 
abandoned pure oralism anil ailopted a <*ombiiiatiou of uiethodH, wdiile. not one 
American school has ever given up a eomhination of methods and adoiited ))nre oral¬ 
ism, though all of them have—and wi.sely—given much more attention to s|ieech 
teaching. Able men and women among the eihicated deaf can therefore fairly count 
ujioii teaching as one of the careers opiai to them, though not so open as it once lyas. 
While preinuation for hreadwinning is of the lir.st importance to the deaf, in a 
liigli sense the preservation of Gallandet College as a college is also of groat impor¬ 
tance to the liest interests of the deaf. _ ^ . 

I seek not to justify the e.xistence and per])ettiity of tlie college. '1 liere is no need. 
The work, the character, and the lives of its gradiiatc.s do tliat—do it so effectually 
that in every land on earfli wlicrc the love of learning and an interest in the deaf 
exist tliere tfie worth of the college is known and shines as a beacon light amid all 
the world’s efforts to lift the deaf. Now, the. aim of a college, is not primarily to 
prepare its students for hreadwinning. Its aim is to make them eoinpletely men. 
It seeks to develop each student in liody, miiid, and soul to tlie liiglie.st iioiiit of 
excellence and to .send him into tlii'world a master of trained powers and capalilo 
of directing hi.s energies elliriently toward any goal. If he must earn liis bread, or 
wishes to pursue any special career, the. idi'ii of the college is that he will prepare for 
it at a university or special school after she has done all in her power to elevate his 
eharaeter and train liis forces. 

To this high ideal of tliii olliee of a college, Gullaudet College must keeji true. 
Anything tliat tends to degrade her from her rank as a college should he resolutely 
oigiosed by all who have the highest interests of the deaf at heart. Jn this view, 
Gallandet C’ollege should not teach trades. That would bring lier down to tlie rank 
of an industrial school, whereas, vahiahle, and necessary as the teaching of handicraft 
is to the ileaf, it is not tlie province of tlie college to teach it. It is not her jikiee, for 
examiile, to teach the liigliest of the handicrafts, ])rinting. All such teaeliing 
belongs to the Held of the schools, and, happily, the schools are doiiig^ more and 
more theri'in evi'rv year. The only ipiestion before ns therefore is, \f hat should 
Gallandet College do regarding technical instnietion? and hy technical instruetioii 
is meant iiistruetion preparatory to making a life work of arehiteeture, i*ngineering, 
chemistry, and the like. Before trying to answer tliis question, it is well to state 
three vital points in the situation 

First. I n a eollegii, and therefore in Gallandet ColUyge, compulsory technical instruc¬ 
tion is neither wise nor praetiealile. A college can not, with prophetic insight, as its 
students come liefore it, all raw and unformed, say, with a glance at each, you shall 
be an architect, you an engineer, you a ehemist, and so on. No; the secret of suc¬ 
cess in every teeiinieal career i.s that in the man there lay a deeiiled bent for that 
career, a natural adaiitation for it, and this was eon|iled with a will wliieli ted the 
posses,sor to imrsiie that career with unchanging devotion. A eollegi' is powerless to 
create these tasti'S and powers in a man, hut wliere they exist she can do much to 
inspire, to foster, and to guide them. 
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Second. A true techniai! conrne demuiidM .superior ability and character. Some 
have Heenied to tliink that if a.student can not inaster tlio regular college course he 
can very well take a tecliuical c.ourse. If lie fails in thcexauuuatious of the re;tular 
(»urse he can succeed in those of a .scieutilie course. These views are inistakeii. 
Such a studrnit may do very well in an iinlnstrial course, hut the fact is it takes 
just as much and perhaps iiKjre mental ability to master a true technical course as to 
master tlie regular course. It demands, moreover, strength of vvill, energy, and 
character above that demanded in tlie regular-course student. This is so because the 
technical student, unlike the general student, has already entered ujion the business 
of his life, and if sui'cessful he nmst devote liis student life to his studies with tlie 
same earnest, coustani, and undivided attention that every succe.ssful business man 
gives to his busine.ss; therefore he must often deny himself jileasures, sports, and 
liberties that the general student may freely enjoy. 

Third. A true technical coarse demands high i>revious preparation. The success¬ 
ful technical student must have, a mind already disciplined and well stored before he 
begins his technical course. For the deaf, lirst of all, full command of the I'.nglish 
language wall be indistiensable. Lacking that, the instruction of his text-books and 
of his teachers to him, as well ,as his communications to them, will be full of incerti¬ 
tudes in a work wdio.se very lifeblood is certainty. Further yet, look at the catalogue 
of any recognized technical school and .see wdiat it demands for admission. Such a 
catalogue lies before me, and it .siiys that those wdio enter must know Frencli ortier- 
inan; for some courses Latin; for all courses algebra, almost eomi'lete; geometry, 
botli jilane and .solid, etc., etc. 

One of tlie speakers at the last national eonvention thoiiglit tliat it might be best to 
abolish (iailuudet College and give the monev that siipiiorts it to pay tlie tuition of deaf 
•students in technical and agricultural schools for the iiearing. iSipipose the first part 
of tliat iiroposal carried out; tiow, tlien, would the deaf gain entranee to these schools? 
Money wall not buy them entrance; nothing w ill do that hut proof that tliev jKissesa 
minds alreadv trained and liiglily stored. Wliere will tlie deaf get tliis discipline 
and wealth of iirejiaration? I know of hut one place on earth that offers it to tliem, 
and tliat is (iallaudet College. 

The third iioiiit stated above indicates that almost every deaf student needs all the 
discipline and all the aeijiiirements of the full college course before ho can enter 
wisely upon a really technical eonrse. For exain\ile, Messrs. 1 lanson and ^larr— 
both now successful areliiteets—-graduated from college before entering toelinieal 
schools. The most recent iiistaiiee, that of Mr. Picard, is still more eiiiphatie on 
tills head, lie is a semi-iiiiite of ability, with perfect eoniiiiand of Fnglisli, vet ho 
lias not only gradiiateil, hut also imrsiied s)>eeial studies one year in additioii in 
order to enter tlie ifassaeliusetts School of Teehiioiogy to better advantage. Cer¬ 
tainly, then, at least in only exceptional oases can a deaf student wisely enter upon a 
toehnieal eonrse hefore tlie junior or senior year. Tliis does not forbid steady jirog- 
re.ss toward his eliosen aim wliile still in the regular eoiir.'-e. lie can read, observe, 
and note all tliat hears u[)on his line of effort in and near the District of Columbia, 
and can experiment as he lias energy and will to do. 

Having secured the best ]irepara*tioii tliiit (iallaudet College* i*an give him, wliat 
should the deaf student seeking a teehuieal career do next ? Witlnnit doulit espe- 
eiallv if lie has some iiione\*, he liad hett<*r enter a tee'hiiieal school for the hearing. 
Tlie.se seliools are already aiii|ily e(|uip)ie<l. They have, all niiifed in organizations 
for definite techiiieal aims, varied eonrses, full apparatus, and iiimierous and skilled 
instructors ill every line of work. Tliese are advantages that (iallaudet College has 
not at iireseut and that it woukl take years to develop, but even if she had them it 
would still lie best for the deaf student, after preparing at (iallaudet, to enter a teeli- 
nieal scliool for the hearing. Doing so, lie will in efleet go from tin* college to the 
university. He will develo)) in the latter that special talent for w liieh the foriiier 
lias laid broad and strong foumlations. He will, moreover, get into closer relations 
with that woi'ld and tliose men among whom his future is to lie worked out. This, 
to repeat, is the plan pursued sneeessfiilly liy Haii.soii and tMiiri' and tliat proiiii.ses 
success in tlie case of I’icavd. 

Among the students of (iallaudet College, however, tliero will always be some wdio, 
usually for financial reasons, can not obtain a teehuieal education in this best way 
by entering teehuieal schools for the hearing after iiretiaring in the college. For 
such (Tiillaudet College shoulil, can, and wall [irovide technical np]iortnnitics. 

She should. If she fails to do it, she will fail to meet a very just and necessary 
demand in one department of higher education, and, so far, slie will fail to hold her 
jilaee at the head of the world’s efforts to lift flic deaf. 

She can. As slie stands to-day slie is the creation of one man—a monument to ids 
energy, his ability, his character, and his tact, Tliongli he is no longer young in 
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yeiirs, his forces are still vigorous and alert. It can yet l)e liis mission to provide 
teclinieal opportunities witliin or tlirongli the colli^ge tiiat he lias made. 

Slie will. This can be doubted least of all. She has iiromised it. 3Ioreover, 
there has never boon a time when she has not aided a student knowing his own 
needs in technical lines and having the will and the genius to pursue them. Of this 
such men as Dougherty and Goldberg and McGarthy are living proofs. And this 
was never so evident as now. During the year la.st jiast two students have studied, 
quite outside the required college eourse.s, lloriculture, two agricultural chemistry, 
three electrical engineering, and three civil engineering. 

But is the organization of a technical department the liest way to provideforthc.se 
few students? No. There is a better way. Such an organization would call for 
new buildings, diversified and very expensive apparatus, and a new body of instruct¬ 
ors—higlily educated and skilled men who coulil command large salaries; in fine, it 
would amount to the establishment of a new institution. Such a step can be jus¬ 
tified and such an institution kept up only by the existence of a large and constant 
number of trained and capable deaf students eager for technical instrudion, whereas 
the number of such students is small and is likely to remain small for at least a gen¬ 
eration to come. The needs of the situation can therefore better be met by taking 
two stejis; 

First, arrange the curriculum of the junior and senior years so as to give instruc¬ 
tion leading to the degree of bachelor of science and to admission to technical schools 
for the hearing, opening the.se course.s to students choosing them and who have 
proved their earne.stness and fltne.s.s in the jirevious years; and, second, let the col¬ 
lege provide a fund, either from its current receipts or as a new accumulation, this 
fund to be given as scholarships to such of the litte.“t among the graduates of these 
courses as would not otherwi.se he able to defray their exjHmses wdnle studying in 
technical schools for the hearing. Porexample, five scholarships at flOO each annu¬ 
ally could be provided. This would mean a i)ermanent fund of about $d0,000. 

Without at this time going further ii\to the (piestion, 1 believe that along these 
lines lies the best way to meet the emergency that confronts the deaf and the college, 
because, among other reasons, (I) they provide for the technical instruction of every 
fit deaf student, and provide in the Iw.st manner, giving him advantage.s such as he 
could not get in any technical school for the deaf, however good ; (2) they preserve 
the integrity of the college, and (fi) the burden and expense of this plan would be 
vastly less than that involved in estahlisliing and maintaining a separate technical 
organization witliiu the college. 

Wherefore, having surveyed the question somewhat widely, and frankly admitted 
its difficulties, let us not doubt that a wise solution of it is near. 

These great steps forward may not he made completely and all at onee; they are 
growtiis. They should not be made hastily. They should come only in answer to 
the needs of a steady and growing number of students who have earnest and intelli¬ 
gent aspirations along technical lines. When these appear let us, the deaf at large, 
nave confidence that the I’rovidenee and the men wlio have so largely hlesseil the 
deaf in the past will add to their benefactions this one more—wider tcidinical opjwr- 
tunities in and through Gallaudet College. 


C. 

C.VTALOUUE OK STUDENTS AND Pul’ILH. 
IN THE ConUEOE. 


Alaliama: 

.Tames W. Sowell. 

Aland H. Brizendine. 
Arkansas: 

Earnest .1. Hendricks. 
Eula E. Morriss. 

Charles AIcKaven. 

John Edward Burdum. 
California: 

Wfinlield Scott Runde. 
Atmio Matilda Lhidstrom. 
Frances Amelia Norton. 
Adam S. llewetson. 


Colorailo: 

Ethel Z. Taylor. 

Ethel AI. Kitchie. 
Connecticut: 

Deborah II. Alarsluill, 
Delaware: 

Gertrude Barker. 
Georgia: 

Anna ATest Allen. 
Illinois: 

Frieda AV. Bauman. 
Edith Fitzgerald. 
Frank A. Johnson. 
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Illinois—Continued. 

Arthur P. fiink. 

Nannie May Moorefield. 
Paul H. Er^. 

Edward II. Garrett. 
Charlotte E. Hall. 

Indiana: 

Arthur H. Norris. 

Ernest Mather. 

Julius A. Beiite. 

Iowa: 

Owen G. Carrell. 

Robert Cook Hemstreet. 
AVilliam M. Strong. 

Earle Livingston Appleby. 
Harry G. Long. 

Mamie Hubert. 

Lillie Ward. 

Kansas: 

Arthur L. Roberta. 
Kentucky: 

Littleton Alva Long. 
Thomas Y. Northern. 
William 0. Fugate. 

Otto C. Meunier. 

William G. AVheoler. 
Louisiana: 

Daniel C. Picard. 

Grey G. Barham. 
Maryland: 

George Schaefer. 

Ezra C. Wyand. 

George Brown. 
Massachusetts: 

Ida P. Brooks. 

Michigan: 

George W. Andree. 

Roy Cariienter. 

Charles Lawrence. 
AVilliam Hunter. 

Clyde Stevens. 

Minnesota: 

Gilliert 0. Erickson. 
Victor R. Spence. 
Margaret Hauberg. 

Henrv Bruns. 

Paul \Vys. 

Blanche Hansen. 
Mississippi: 

Percy B. Jones. 

Missouri: 

Arthur O. Stcidemann. 
Horace B. AVaters. 

I’eter Hughes. 

Elbert M.' Nowell. 

Ivy Myers. 

Howe Phelps. 

Clyde McKern. 

Maud Hagler. 

Nebraska: 

Ota B. Crawford. 

Eflie J. Goslin. 

Emma G. Alorse. 

New York: 

Grace G. Okie. 

Murray Campbell. 
Culmer Barnes. 


New York—Continued. 
Anna L. AlcPhail. 
AVinfield E. Marshall. 
John Henry Reiser. 
Emil Mayer. 

North Carolina: 

Robert S. Taylor. 
AV^illiam II. Chambers. 
Robert C. Aliller. 

Ohio: 

Albertus AVornstaff. 

Cloa G. Lam.son. 

Bessie B. McGregor. 

Ida A. Ohlemacher. 
Slava A. Snyder. 

Mary E. Zell. 

AAUlhelm F. Schneider. 
John F. Flick. 

Ida AViedenmeier. 
Harley D. Drake. 

David Friedman. 

John C. AAUnemiller. 
Pennsylvania: 

Emma M. Prager. 

John S. Fisher. 

Daniel E. Aloran. 
Samuel Nichols. 

Belle Stout. 

Milton T. Haines. 

Cyril A. I’ainter. 

Sarah Goldstein. 

Nellie Ah Hayden. 
Adelaide L. Postcl. 

Guy P. Allen. 

Ernest R. Cowley. 

Scott Foreman. 

Charles N. Snyder. 
George E. Anderson. 
Elmore E. Bernsdorff. 
John L. Friend. 

Elmer S. Havens. 
Howard Judd. 

Jo.seph L. Kurath. 
Louis P. Schulte. 

Emil D. Straus. 

Grace A. Parkinson. 
George C. Korn. 

Mary Ellen Hill. 

South Caroliuil: 

Theresa E. Gaillard. 
AVilliam .lohu Geilfuss. 
South Dakota: 

Marion E. Finch. 
Tennessee: 

Lester G. Rosson. 
Texas: 

Lettie R. AVobster. 
Charles Hunter Cooley. 
Robert Kleberg. 

Utah: 

John H. Clark. 
Elizabeth DeLong. 
Lillian Swift. 

AUrginia: 

Stephen C. Jones. 
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AViscoiisin: 

Dunam A. Cameron. 

Fred J. Necsaiu. 

Distriid of Colunibia: 

William I.owell. 

William I’fuiuler. 

IN Tllli 


Canada: 

John A. Braithwaifo. 
Alexander David S\van«on. 
Margaret Hutchinson. 
Ireland; 

Andrew I.eitch. 

KEND.Vl.I/ KCnoOI.. 


FciiKiln. 

Emily Lucille Bennett, District of Coliim- 
hia. 

Bertha Conaway, Delaware. 

Myrtle Estelle Connick, Districtof Colnm- 
hia. 

Sarah L. Dailey, District of Columhia. 
Eva Dorchester, Texas. 

Maggie Dougherty, Delaware. 

Eo.sa Early, J)i.strict of Columhia. 

Maud Erlfngton, District of Columhia. 
Alattie. Hurd, Delaware. 

Tina F. Jones, Delaware. 

Carrie King, Distinct of Columhia. 

Ida May Littteford, District of Columhia. 
Matilda Aladdox, District of Columhia. 
Mary O’Hourke, Delaware. 

Arrenah Bettitt, Louisiana. 

Evalyno G. I’lumley, Delaware. 

Mary Spurry, Delaware. 

Sojihia Stanshury, District of Columhia. 
Carrie Strong, District of Columhia. _ 
Sadie E. Talhert, District of Columhia. 
Sadie Torney, District of Columhia. 
Maggie Vaughn, District of Columhia. 
Beliecca Weil, Georgia. 

Viola AVeil, Georgia. 

Alice Woolford, District of Columbia. 

.l/idc.s'. 

Howanl Breeding, Delaware. 

Charle.s Butler, District of Colundiia. 


Mdlex —Continued. 

Frank Carroll, District of Columbia. 

.Tolm F. Caslow, District of Columhia. 
Paul Erd, Illinois. 

.Jacob Eskin, District of Columbia. 

I'lruest Foskey, Delaware. 

Charles Gorman, District of Columbia. 
William A. Heagie, Indiana. 

Baymond Johnson, District of Columbia. 
John Kramer, Georgia. 

Aaron Ix-e, District of Columbia. 

TiCwis Long, Delaware. 

Samuel H. J^ynn, Tennessee. 

Lester bailor. District of Columbia. 
Artliur Nash, District of Columbia. 
Joseph L. Norris, Virginia. 

William Bfunder, District of Columbia. 
Carl Khode.s, District of Columbia. 
George Bichardson, District of Columbia. 
Jose))h B. Kiley, District of Columbia. 
William J. Kiley, District of Columbia. 
John .Shields, District of Columbia. 
George Smith, District of Columbia. 
Charles Shepherd, District of Columbia. 
Harry Stanshury, District of Columbia. 
Arthur L. Swarts, Delaware. 

James Thomas, District of Columbia. 
Kiehard T. Thomas, Districtof Columbia. 
Henry Turner, District of (Columbia. 
Fraidc Winter, District of Columbia. 
William \V. Worley, Tennessee. 


REGULATIONS. 

I. The academic year is divided into three terms, the (Irst beginning on the Thurs¬ 

day before tlie last Thursday in Se]itember and elo.sing on the 24th of Decendier; 
the second beginning the 2d of .famiaryand closing the last of March; the third 
beginning the 1st of A]iril and closing the Wednesday before the last Wednesday in 
Juno. ' 

II. The vacations are from the 24tli of December to the 2d of .Tanuary, and from 
the Wednesday before the last AVednesday in June to the Thursday before the last 
Thursday in September. 

III. Tliere are holidays at Thanksgiving, AVashington’s Birthday, Easter, and 
Decoration Day. 

IV. The pupils may visit their homes during the regular vacations and at the 
above-named holidays, hut at no other time, unless for some sjiecial, urgent reason, 
and then only by permission of the ]>resident. 

A’’. The bills for the maintenance and tuition of pupils sujiported by their friends 
must be jiaid semiannually, in ailvanee. 

VI. The charge for jiay impits is $2.A0 each per annum. This sum covers all 
expenses in the primary department except clothing, and all in the college except 
clothing and liooks. 

VHI. The Government of the United States defrays the expenses of those W'ho 
reside in the Districtof Columhia or whoso parents are in the Army or Navy, pro¬ 
vided they are unable to pay for their education. To students from the States and 
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Territories who liave not the ineaiis of defraying all the expenses of the college 
course the board of directors renders such a.ssistance as circumstances seem to re<juire, 
as far as the itieans at its disposal for this object will allow. 

VIII. It is expected that the friends of the pupils will provide them with clothing, 
and it is important that upon entering or returning to the institution tliey siiould be 
supidied witli a sufficient amount for an entire year. All clothing should be 2 )lainly 
marked with the owner’s name. 

IX. All letters concerning pupils or applications for admission should be addressed 
to the i)resident. 

X. The institvitioii is open to visitors during term time on Thursdays only between 
the liours of 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. Visitors are admitted to chapel services on Sun¬ 
day afternoons at a quarter past 3 o’clock. 

XI. Congress has made jjrovision for the education, at public exi)ense, of the indi¬ 
gent blind of teachable age belonging to the District of Columbia. 

I’ersons desiring to avail themselves of this provision are required by law to make 
apiilication to the president of tliis institution. 


o 



